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DISCUSSION. 

HERDER AND FISKE ON THE PROLONGATION OF 
INFANCY. 

Fiske's view of the prolongation of infancy in man is counted by 
others, as he himself considered it, his most distinctive contribution to 
evolutionary theory. In its earlier form it served to explain the social- 
ization and moralization of man in contrast to the brute creation. 1 
Later, as the religious side of Mr. Fiske's thinking became more promi- 
nent, it received new emphasis as a central element in his argument 
for theism and immortality. 2 The theory starts from a recognition of 
the change which came over the evolutionary process when natural 
selection began ' ' to confine itself to psychical variations, to the 
neglect of physical variations." This necessitated a prolongation of 
the plastic period of infancy in order to the acquirement of functions 
whose complexity renders them impossible of attainment in the pre- 
natal stage. The lengthened infancy, in turn, reacted on cerebral and 
intellectual development, and gave rise to psychical progress. In 
particular it furnished the occasion for the development of the parental 
feelings, and for the organization of the primitive social group, the 
family or clan. With the establishment of these the transition was 
effected from the gregariousness of the higher animals to the rudi- 
ments of human society. In them sympathy would develop and the 
control of individual action by ideal motives. Thus the beginnings 
of morality were implied in the primitive social organization and 
engendered by it, — the change from the form of evolution which is 
predominantly physical to psychical selection issuing in the genesis of 
results characteristic of man. 

Of late years several writers have taken interest in noting anticipa- 
tions of Fiske's view in the work of earlier times. In 1893 Professor, 
now President, Butler of Columbia University, pointed out one such 
in a fragment from Anaximander. 8 In this, as Dr. Butler showed, the 

1 Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy, Part II., chap, xvi, xxi-xxii. The doctrine 
had been suggested as early as 1871 in Fiske's lectures at Harvard (cf. Excursions 
of an Evolutionist, p. 306 note), and first published in the North American Re- 
view, October, 1873 {cf. A Century of Science, p. iv). 

2 Cf. Royce in the " Introduction " to the new edition of the Cosmic Philosophy , 
1903, pp. lxxxi note, cvi, cxxii ff. , cxxxvii-viii. 

3 " Anaximander on the Prolongation of Infancy in Man," read before the 
American Psychological Association, 1893 ; printed in Classical Studies in Honour of 
Henry Drisler, 1894, pp. 8-10. 
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Greek evolutionist recognized at once the fact of prolongation and its 
basis in the time which is required "for the adjustment of the com- 
plex physical and psychical activities to their environment." Further 
than this, however, Anaximander does not seem to have advanced, by 
far the most important part of Fiske's conclusions lying outside his 
thought. 

A closer anticipation of Fiske has recently been found in a modern 
writer, Herder, whose views in other respects as well foreshadowed 
later genetic theories. Herder's doctrine has been described, and in 
part translated, by Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy, 1 who also traces back 
the theory to the poet Pope, 2 and from Pope, in germ, to one of 
Bolingbroke's " Fragments." 

There are three passages in Herder's Ideen zur Philosophic der Ge- 
schichte der Menschheit in which the prolongation of infancy and its 
bearing on human culture are considered. The first two of these oc- 
cur in Book IV, which has for its general subject the peculiar nature 
and destination of mankind. The fifth section of this book argues 
that man is organized at once for the most delicate health and the 
greatest endurance, and consequently to spread over all the earth. 
In the final paragraph the discussion culminates as follows : 

"And, O, what motherly care and wisdom it was in the divine 
economy which determined also the life-stages and the longevity of 
our species ! All living earthly creatures which have speedily to 
reach perfection, grow speedily as well ; they ripen early and are 
quickly at life's goal. Man, planted upright like a tree of heaven, 
grows slowly. Like the elephant he remains longest in the womb ; 
the years of his youth last longer, incomparably longer, than those of 
any animal. So nature prolonged as long as she could 3 his happy 
time for learning, for growing, for rejoicing in his life, and for enjoy- 
ing it in the most innocent way. Many animals are mature in a few 
years, days, or even almost at the moment of their birth ; but they 
are the more imperfect for it, and die the earlier. Man must learn 
the longest {am langsten lernen) because he has the most to learn, all 
with him depending on self-acquired skill, reason, and art. If after- 
wards his life should be shortened by the innumerable multitude of 
chances and dangers, — yet he has enjoyed a long youth free from care, 

1 Popular Science Monthly for August, 1904, pp. 332-3. The fact had been noted 
independently by the present writer before the appearance of Lovejoy' s interesting 
papers, "Some Eighteenth Century Evolutionists," Pop. Set. Monthly, July- 
Aug., 1904. 

2 Essay on Man, Epistle III. 

3 Die gluckliche Zeit . . . zog die Natur st lang als sie sie Ziehen konnte. 
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in which, together with his body and his mind, the world around him 
also grew ; along with his slowly-rising, constantly-extended horizon, 
the circle of his hopes enlarged, and his noble young heart was ever 
learning to beat more ardently in quick curiosity, with impatient en- 
thusiasm for all that is great, and good, and beautiful. The flower of 
the sexual instinct develops later in a healthy, unstimulated (itnge- 
reizten) man than in any animal ; for he is to live long and should 
not dissipate too early the noblest essence of his mental and vital 
powers. The insect, which serves love early, dies early also ; all 
chaste monogamous species of animals live longer than those which 
live without marriage. The lustful cock soon dies; the constant 
wood-pigeon may live fifty years. Thus marriage too is ordered for 
nature's favorite here below; and the first fresh years of his life he 
should live to himself, like an unopened bud of innocence. Then 
follow long years of virile and most cheerful powers, in which his 
reason ripens, which in man, along moreover with the generative 
powers, flourishes to an advanced age unknown among the animals ; 
till at last death gently comes and releases the falling dust as well as 
the shut-in spirit from a union foreign even to themselves. Thus na- 
ture has expended on the fragile habitation of the human body all the 
art which a creature of the earth could receive ; and even in that 
which shortens and enfeebles life, she has requited the brief er x with 
the more sensible 1 enjoyment, the consuming with the more ardently- 
experienced power." 2 

If the rhetorical, not to say rhapsodical, form of the argument is 
disregarded, it will be seen that the passage contains several sugges- 
tions of the later doctrine. The connection of childhood with lon- 
gevity, and of both with the life of sex, bear no relation to Fiske's 
formulation of the principle. But the view that man matures slowly, 
that his infancy is prolonged because he has so much to learn, is dis- 
tinctly suggestive of the theory which Fiske worked out somewhat 
less than a century after the appearance of Herder's work. The con- 
trast between man and animal also deserves notice, although it is less 
definite than it became in Fiske's treatment of the subject. 

The next section traces the " formation of man for humanity (Hn- 
manitaf) and religion." As in the case of every organism, it is held, 
man's impulses have reference to self-preservation, on the one hand, and 
to sympathy or communion (Theilnehmung oder Mittheilung) , on the 
other. Sexual love in its finer development leads with him to the life- 

1 Italics of the original. 

2 Translations by the writer, in comparison with Churchill's English version, 2d. 
ed., London, 1803. 
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long communion of two beings who feel themselves one. His or- 
ganic constitution itself fits him for participation in the feelings of 
others. Parental sympathy, furthermore, and his long infancy have 
supplied the conditions requisite for the origin of society : 

" Beautiful is the chain by which the all-sentient Mother supports 
the fellow-feelings {Mitempfindungen) of her children and builds them 
up from link to link. Where the creature is still insensible and rude, 
scarcely able to care for itself, there the care of its offspring is not en- 
trusted to it. The birds hatch and rear their young with maternal 
love ; the stupid ostrich, on the contrary, commits her eggs to the 
sand. ' She forgets ' says that old Book, ' that a foot may tread upon 
them or a wild beast destroy them ; for God has deprived her of wis- 
dom, and imparted to her no understanding. ' In virtue of one and the 
same organic cause through which a creature receives more brain, it 
receives more heat as well, bears living young or hatches them out, 
gives suck and acquires maternal love. The creature that is born 
alive is as it were a plexus of nerves from the mother-being (ein Knauel 
der Nerven des miitterlichen Wesens) ; the self-suckled child is an off- 
shoot of the mother-plant, which she nourishes as a part of herself. 
On this most intimate sympathy {dies innigste Mitgefuht) are founded 
in the domestic economy (Haushaitung) of the animal all the gentler 
impulses to which nature could uplift his species. 

"Among men maternal love is of a higher kind, an offshoot of the 
humanity of his upright build (eine Sprosse der Humanitat seiner auf- 
gerichteten Bildimg). Under the mother's eye the suckling lies upon 
her bosom and drinks the most delicate and finest nourishment ; it is 
an animal custom, and one even which deforms the body, when tribes, 
driven by necessity, suckle their children from behind. The greatest 
monsters ( Unmenscheti) are tamed by paternal and domestic love : 
even the lioness is kind to her young. 1 In the paternal house the first 
society arose, united by ties of blood, of confidence, and of love. Thus 
to break the wildness of men and to accustom them to domestic inter- 
course, the infancy of our species had to last long years ; nature brought 
and held it together in gentle bonds, so that it might not scatter and 
forget itself, like the early-maturing animals. Then the father became 
the instructor of his son, as the mother had been his nurse ; and so a 
new link of humanity {Humanitat) was joined. For in this lay the 
ground for a necessary human society? without which no man could 
grow up, no plurality of men exist {keine Mehrheit von Menschen sein 

1 From here to the end the passage is quoted by Lovejoy, loc. cit. 

2 Italics of the original. 
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Thus man is born 1 for society ; this the sympathy of his 
parents tells him, this tell him the years of his long infancy. ' ' 

Very notable here is the emphasis with which Herder grounds human 
society in the sympathy of the home, and this in turn in the lengthened 
childhood of the species. In the concluding sentence his anticipation 
of the modern doctrince becomes almost a series of epigrams. Der 
Mensch ist also zur Gesellschaft geboren; das sagt ihm das Mitgefilhl 
seiner Eltem, das sagen ihm die Jahre seiner langen Kindheit. Than 
this the theory could hardly be more tersely or more plainly put. 
Nevertheless the consequences of the doctrine are not fully drawn. 
For, as he goes on to argue in the sub-section immediately following, 
sympathy is not sufficient to complete the humanizing process. There 
is need further for "the rule of justice and truth," which is written in 
the breasts of all men ; while religion is made another universal pos- 
session of the race, as it springs from the use of the understanding and 
the impulses of the heart. Even the argument for immortality varies 
from the evolutionary type. 

The third reference to the doctrine of infancy is briefer, being con- 
tained in the summary with which the last book of the Ideen opens : 

" Our nature, as we have seen, 2 is organized to this evident end ; 3 
for it our finer senses and impulses, our reason and freedom, our deli- 
cate yet lasting health, our speech, art, and religion are given us. In 
all conditions and societies it has been entirely impossible for man to 
have anything other than humanity in mind, to cultivate anything 
else, however he might conceive it. For its sake nature has so ordered 
the arrangements of sex and the periods of our life that our childhood 
might last longer, and learn a species of humanity only by the aid of 
education." 

In view of the clearness with which Herder perceived the doctrine, 
it is remarkable that he failed to make a more substantive and more 
extended application of it in his system. A partial explanation of the 
neglect may be found in his relation to evolutionary theory at large. 
Here, as in the special case, he was a forerunner or anticipator, rather 
than a framer of principles. In fact, if evolution is understood in 
the modern sense of transformism, it is more than doubtful whether 
he was an evolutionist at all. 4 In the change from the static to the 
genetic conception of things his work, especially the philosophy of 

1 Italics of the original. 

2 The reference is to Th. I, B. IV, from which I have quoted above. 
3 1, e., Humanitat. 

4 As Lovejoy has cogently argued (pp. 327, 333-6) against Von Barenbach and 
Osborn. Cf. Haym, Herder, II, pp. 209-210. 
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history which is given in the Ideen, played an honorable and useful 
part. 1 But to make him out a Darwinian before Darwin, as some 
have done, or more generally, a chief discoverer of the evolutionary 
view of the world, is to obscure his real services by exaggerated praise. 2 
There remains the question of Fiske's indebtedness, or lack of in- 
debtedness, to Herder. It is hardly possible that he was unacquainted 
with the Ideen. And in addition to the correspondence between 
their respective doctrines of infancy, analogies exist between Herder's 
religious speculations and the evolutionary theism which the American 
author worked out in his later writings. But here the suggestions of 
dependence end. The negative evidence, on the contrary, is very 
strong. There is great diversity in the use and application which the 
two philosophers make of the doctrine, beside differences of consider- 
able magnitude between their formulations of the doctrine itself. 
Fiske's repeated accounts of his own authorship forma body of unim- 
peachable testimony which excludes the possibility of conscious deri- 
vation. 3 The hypothesis of unconscious influence encounters a diffi- 
culty whose importance is increased by its indirectness : the absence 
from Fiske's writings of allusions to Herder's system. Such allusions 
may indeed exist. But the present writer has been unable to discover 
examples of them either in Fiske's philosophical or his historical works. 
Whereas, if one author is working out his views under the inspiration 
of another, incidental references inevitably creep in to show the rela- 
tion of his results to the thinking of his predecessor. The balance of 
probability, therefore, is markedly in favor of the theory of indepen- 
dent origination rather than of conscious derivation or even of unreal- 
ized indebtedness. Unless resemblance in doctrine be held in prin- 
ciple to prove dependence, the evidence warrants the conclusion that 
similar theories of human infancy were independently developed by 
two thinkers of different nationalities at dates separated by almost a 
century of intellectual progress. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesleyan University. 

1 Cf. the writer's Transitional Eras in Thought, pp. 166-167. 

2 Cf. Von Barenbach's Herder als Vorganger Darwin' s : " Alles, ivaszum innersten 
Kern der Theorie gehort, vom Kampfums Dasein bis zur Urzelle finden wir deut- 
licher als in irgend einem Werke der vergangenen Zeiten in den ' Ideen ' Herder's 
ausgesprochen" (p. 24). 

3 E. g., Cosmic Philosophy, Preface, p. viii (new ed.), Vol. IV, p. 161 ; A Cen- 
tury of Science, pp. iii-vii, 106. Cf. p. 59, note I above, and the first and third refer- 
ences to Royce in note 2. 



